A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
earlier period of strain from 1815 to 1848. And it was after
the effect of the Famine had been felt that this spirit
for which the bad names are 'subversive' or 'mob' and the
good names 'love of freedom/ 'equality/ and the rest, dis-
appeared. In its absence aristocratic organization, with its result
in unity and order, had the field to itself. The Chartist move-
ment, which had Irish elements in it, was the chief example of
revolutionary feeling. It was so different from anything
which Englishmen now feel native that it is almost forgotten,
yet in its day it was of considerable effect. In the early days
of the reign of Queen Victoria a powerful agitation arose
(clear in the leaders, though confused in their followers) for the
granting of a certain "People's Charter," of which the long-
famous "Six Points" were manhood suffrage, abolition of the
property qualification for Members of Parliament, payment of
members, equal electoral districts, the secret ballot, and lastly
that without which the rest would have been worth nothing
(and even with it the whole was worth very little), annual Parlia-
ments. In the year 1842 a monster petition was presented to
Parliament which Parliament refused to hear: it occasioned
great alarm in the governing class, especially in London, and
the moment was memorable for a speech by Macaulay in which
that great historian and typical patriot prophesied general
anarchy and loot as inevitably following the enfranchisement of
the working classes.
Then came the Famine; and when Chartism made yet
another attempt at mass action (in 1848) the thing was a pitiful
failure, and the revolutionary spirit, having lost its Irish leaven,
was dead.
Secondly, there was the effect of the Irish Famine upon the
English Parliamentary system. What form the traditions left by
the Famine would have had but for the extension of the suffrage
by the English Parliament we cannot say. At any rate, with the
suffrage increased, and with the advent of the secret ballot, the
opportunity for a united Irish party at Westminster, demand-
ing political freedom for Ireland, had come. The genius of
the Irish for political organization at once appeared. When a
disciplined body of nationalist Irish representatives had been
formed and was permanently established in the Imperial Parlia-
ment it somewhat rapidly destroyed the ancient character of that
institution. This happened in two distinct ways. In the first
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